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THE CONCEPT OF MARGINAL RENT. 

Recent contributions to economic discussion indicate a 
widening acceptance of a formal concept of marginal rent. A 
distinction between the differential surplus accruing to the 
owners of superior qualities of land and the monopoly pay- 
ment secured for the use of marginal land may prove con- 
venient in mere descriptive classification. This does not, 
however, involve the recognition of an essential difference 
between marginal and differential rent, or the treatment of 
incomes received from land on the margin of cultivation as a 
particular item in distribution subject to a definite law of its 
own. Such a differentiation seems the result of imperfect 
analysis, and, in relation to theories of production and distri- 
bution, erroneous in theory and harmful in practice. The 
reasoning of certain of the most careful critics of the Ricardian 
economics, notably Professor Marshall,* suggests this con- 
clusion with greater or less clearness. In the absence of any 
explicit statement of the considerations involved, it is pro- 
posed in the following paragraphs to describe the concept of 
marginal rent, to urge that its generic separation from differ- 
ential rent rests upon the curious neglect of a fundamental 
element in the law of differential costs, and to suggest the 
real influence of rent-paying marginal land upon normal cost.f 

The concept of marginal rent as ordinarily stated assumes 
the general proposition fundamental to the classical theory of 
rent, — that a given supply of product is derived from the 
application to land of successive portions, or " doses," of labor 
and capital of unlike productivity; that the portion last ap- 
plied is least productive ; that the cost of the resultant in- 
crement, by the ordinary rule of the market, fixes the cost of 
the total supply ; and that differential rent is measured up from 
this marginal cost. All rent, it is however asserted, is not 

* Principles of Economics (2d ed.)> p. 458, et passim. See also " On Rent," in 
Economic Journal, March, 1893. 

t"Cost," here as throughout, Is employed In the objective sense, better 
expressed perhaps by Cairnes's " expense." 
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differential. The dictum, Rent does not enter into normal 
cost, or, in terms more in harmony with later theories of 
value, " differential gains do not affect subjective values," * is 
entirely true only in connection with the assumption of the 
employment of land for a single productive use and the con- 
sequent availability of a body of free or no-rent soil. Under 
modern industrial conditions land is, however, capable of a 
series of uses, with respect to any but the lowest conceivable 
of which there is no no-rent land. The poorest or marginal 
land utilized for any particular purpose is above the margin 
of utilization or rent-paying land with respect to the next 
lower purpose. To be retained in the first use, it must yield 
a " marginal rent " equivalent to that which it would pay if 
devoted to the second use. This rent enters directly into the 
cost of the marginal product, and both in method of deter- 
mination and in relation to normal cost is distinguished from 
differential rent. 

The apparent limitation in the application of the classical 
law of rent to the classical theory of cost, herein involved, 
is found repeatedly in economic literature. John Stuart Mill 
seems to have been the first among English economists to 
give it expression. In his summary of the theory of value, 
after asserting that " Rent is not an element in the cost of 
production of the commodity which yields it," Mill adds, — 

But, when land capable of yielding rent in agriculture is applied to 
some other purpose, the rent which it would have yielded is an element, 
in the cost of production of the commodity which it is employed to pro- 
duce.! 

Jevons cites this passage from Mill with the criticism that 
" Mill edges in as an exceptional case that which proves to 
be the rule." He further asks : — 

But wherefore this distinction between agriculture and other branches 
of industry ? Why does not the same principle apply between two dif- 
ferent modes of agricultural employment ? If land which has been 
yielding £2 per acre rent as pasture be ploughed up and used for raising 
wheat, must not the £2 per acre be debited against the expenses of the 
production of wheat ? J 

* Patten, Theory of Dynamic Economics, p. 94. 

t Principles of Political Economy, Book III. chap. Ti. (People's ed.), p. 291. 

X Theory of Political Economy (2d ed.), Preface, xlvii, xlviii. 
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Among recent writers Professor Patten has advanced a 
similar criticism with greatest force. In his latest work it is 
described as a "principle . . . now accepted in discussions 
relating to rent," and applied as follows : — 

If the marginal land used for gardening will yield a rent for wheat, 
the value of the marginal produce of garden products must equal the 
cost of the labor employed plus the rent of the land when used for wheat. 
And if this land is afterwards used for building purposes, the rent which 
gardeners would pay for the land must be added to the other expenses 
which the occupiers of these houses must pay.* 

Mr. John A. Hobson builds an acute theory of distribution 
largely upon the premise that : 

It is only of unqualified or common agricultural land, in a community 
which can obtain access to unused land, that it is true that rent forms no 
part of price. . . . Wherever the worst land in cultivation for a special 
purpose draws a rent, that rent figures in prices, t 

Finally may be noted Professor Wieser's criticism that the 
overlapping of " secondary " or " derivative " upon " principal " 
or " original " uses of land constitutes a radical defect in the 
validity of the Kicardian theory of rent, and that : 

Ricardo's proposition that the rent of land does not enter into costs, 
can be legitimately applied only to land devoted of necessity to one dis- 
tinct use, such as mines, vineyards, and the like.f 

The exceptions thus noted to the entire validity of the prop- 
osition that rent does not enter into normal cost, while dif- 
ferent in approach and in conclusion, obviously rest upon the 
common recognition of a marginal rent in distribution, distinct 
from an ordinary differential surplus. 

The primary assumptions of the law of rent in its complete 
form are the variations of different soils in fertility or prox- 

* Theory of Dynamic Economics, p. 58. See also Stability of Prices, Section 
II., III., and Premises of Political Economy, p. 22, et passim. 

t See " The Law of Three Rents," in Quarterly Journal of Economics, April, 
1891, pp. 272, 273; also "The Element of Monopoly in Prices," ibid., October, 1891, 
p. 23. 

t Natural Value (English translation), p. 209. For similar statements, An- 
drews, Institutes of Economics, p. 167 ; Commons, Distribution of Wealth, p. 221 ; 
Duke of Argyll, Unseen Foundations of Society, pp. 299, 335. 
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imity to the market, and the declining product yielded by the 
same soil upon the application of successive portions of labor 
and capital. It is always to be borne in mind that these 
premises — the limited supply of the better or more accessible 
grades of land, and the law of diminishing returns in intensive 
cultivation — are both fundamental in principle and co-ordi- 
nate in practice. "With every increase in demand, cultivation 
is spread extensively to less fertile or less accessible soils, and 
pushed intensively to less productive uses of soils already 
under cultivation. As long as land of the next poorer quality 
to the poorest in use is freely available, there will be an exten- 
sive margin or no-rent land, and an intensive margin or a no- 
rent use of land. With every change in demand, extensive 
and intensive cultivation will advance or recede, and at any 
given time the two margins will tend * to an equilibrium ; that 
is, the first portion of labor and capital applied to the poorest 
land under cultivation will yield an increment equivalent to 
that yielded by the last portion applied to the better grades of 
land. Instead of the familiar horizontally inclined line, the de- 
velopment of agriculture and the emergence of rent are shown 
more accurately by a plane inclined both perpendicularly and 
horizontally, — the first inclination representing the declining 
fertility of different soils; the second, the declining produc- 
tivity of the same soil upon the application of successive por- 
tions of labor and capital. The rent of any particular piece of 
land may be measured indifferently from the extensive or 
from the intensive margin. In the one case it is equivalent to 
the excess of the given product over that of the poorest soil in 
use, cultivated by the same amount of labor and capital ; in 
the second case, to the excess product of each successive por- 
tion of labor and capital applied to the particular soil over 
that of the marginal portion. Specific rent is always an excess 
over the product of marginal labor and capital. Under nor- 
mal conditions this marginal expenditure occurs both in exten- 
sive and in intensive cultivation, and the marginal increment 

* The word " tend " is used advisedly. Assuming a gradual descent in exten- 
sive fertility or proximity and in intensive productivity, an increased demand 
will cause a simultaneous recession of extensive and intensive margins. A tem- 
porary surplus will result, and a series of weakening adjustments will occur before 
a final equilibrium is attained. 
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of product is derived in part from, no-rent land, in part from 
no-rent uses of land. 

The law of rent, as thus stated, is obviously a synthesis of a 
theory of differential costs in extensive cultivation and a 
theory of diminishing returns in intensive cultivation. A help- 
ful service of recent studies in the history of economic theory 
lias been to suggest the gradual correlation of these two ele- 
ments into a single rounded theory.* 

It is now apparent that James Anderson, whom McCulloch, 
Jevons, Ingram, and a succession of minor writers have urged 
as the real author of the " Ricardian " law of rent, strenuously 
insisted that a law of increasing not of diminishing returns 
prevailed in intensive cultivation. As late as 1801, Anderson 
asserted that man " could not, indeed, add to the extent of his 
fields, but he could add to their productiveness from year to 
year, so as to make it keep pace with his population, whatever 
that might be ; allowing him still to enjoy plenty to an incon- 
ceivable amount." f Malthus's Essay on Population, inti- 
mately associated in our own day with a law of diminishing 
returns in intensive cultivation, contained in its first edition 
(1798) no explicit statement of such a law, displaying at best 
" some inkling of it here and there." t Before the second edi- 

*See Caiman, History of the Theories of Production and Distribution in 
English Political Economy from 1776 to 1849; Patten, "The Interpretation of 
Kicardo" in Quarterly Journal of Economics, April, 1893; Brentano, James An- 
derson : Drei Schriften uber Korngesetze und Grundrente ; Leser, Untersuchungen 
znr Geschichte der Nationalokonomie. 

t Recreations in Agriculture, Natural History, etc., vol. iv. (1801), p. 374; cited 
in Cannan, Production and Distribution, p. 145. See also Brentano, James Ander- 
son, xxiv. 

The error of substituting, as Professor Ingram and others have done, the 
phrase " Andersonian theory " for " Eicardian theory " becomes strikingly evident 
in such statements as the following: " The truth, indeed, is, that the fact, if it were 
a fact, that all the land in a country pays rent would be irrelevant as an argument 
against the Andersonian theory ; for it is the same thing in substance if there be 
any capital employed on land already cultivated which yields a return no more 
than equal to ordinary profits. Such last-employed capital cannot afford rent at 
the existing rate of profit, unless the price of produce should rise." History of 
Political Economy, pp. 127-128. 

Professor Ingram, following a long series of writers, has correctly defended 
the Ricardian theory in the above sentence. As an argument against the " Ander- 
sonian theory," the objection he has stated would, however, be most highly rele- 
vant. Were agriculture subject to a law of increasing returns, "last-employed 
capital " would manifestly be rent-paying capital. 

} Cannan, Production and Distribution, p. 144. 
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tion appeared, in 1803, Malthus had, however, read Anderson's 
Calm Investigation, etc. (1801) — if no other of his writings — 
and had noted its characteristic assertion that increased popu- 
lation will always result in increased relative production. A 
criticism so fundamental of Malthus's own theory that popula- 
tion tends to outrun subsistence could not be neglected, and 
the second edition of the Essay (1803) contains a long note in 
reply to Anderson's view.* The text of the Essay hence- 
forth intimated a law of diminishing returns in intensive culti- 
vation in such statements as the following : — 

It must be evident to those who have the slightest acquaintance with 
agricultural subjects, that in proportion as cultivation is extended, the 
additions that could yearly be made to the former average produce, must 
be gradually and regularly diminishing.t 

When acre has been added to acre, till all the fertile land is occupied, 
the yearly increase of food must depend upon the melioration of land 
already in possession. This is a stream, which, from the nature of all 
soils, instead of increasing, must be gradually diminishing, t 

In 1805 Malthus lectured on " Rent " at Haileybury,§ and 
his own clouded thought upon the subject doubtless became 
clearer. The precise nature of his academic exposition is un- 
certain. The Advertisement of the Inquiry into the Nature 
and Progress of Rent, published ten years later, described 
the tract as containing "the substance" of the Haileybury 
notes. On the whole, it seems probable that some part at 
least of the clear co-ordination of extensive and intensive cul- 
tivation which appeared in the Inquiry should have figured in 
the Haileybury lectures. The twofold aspect of the rent doc- 
trine at any rate emerged in outline in Malthus's next impor- 
tant contribution to economic literature, Observations on the 
Effects of the Corn Laws, published in the spring of 1814, 
wherein a reduction of the corn duties was opposed as tending 
to withhold capital from agriculture, " whether this fresh cap- 
ital be employed in bringing more land under the plough, or in 
improving land already in cultivation." || 

* Essay on Population (2d ed.), p. 473. t Ibid., p. 7. 

t Essay, 3d ed. (first Amer. ed.), p. 8. § Bonar, Malthus and his Work, p. 222. 
II Observations, p. 21. 
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The parliamentary Reports respecting Grain and the Com 
Laws, issued in the summer of 1814, revealed in evidence 
and text a manifest connection between movements in the 
price of corn and the intension as well as the extension of 
agriculture. These reports were read by Edward West, 
"the Fellow of University College, Oxford," of Ricardo's 
Preface. They disclosed " some important facts " to Ricardo, 
and were by Ricardo promptly brought to the notice of 
Malthus.* Malthus's Inquiry into the Mature and Progress 
of Rent, his Grounds of an Opinion on the Policy of Re- 
stricting the Importation of Foreign Com, and notably 
West's JSssay on the Application of Capital to land — three 
pamphlets appearing in such quick succession in the early 
weeks of 1815 as to make independent inception certain — 
clearly co-ordinated the intensive and extensive elements of 
the rent law. The mind of Ricardo was meanwhile active 
along the same lines. His correspondence with Malthus prior 
to the publication of the parliamentary Reports reveals no 
other explanation of the rise in the price of corn than the 
obvious restriction upon importation. As has been intimated, 
Ricardo read the parliamentary Reports immediately upon 
their publication, and with care. It would have been strange, 
had they not set in motion the same train of thought they 
excited in the minds of Malthus and West. Six weeks later 
(October 23, 1814) Ricardo wrote to Malthus, "It appears to 
me important to ascertain what the causes are which may 
occasion a rise in the price of raw produce," and suggested as 
a primary explanation "the cultivation or improvement of 
inferior lands." t 

The appearance of Malthus's tracts a few months later, in- 
stead therefore of working the radical change in Ricardo's 
thought which has sometimes been ascribed to it, simply 
anticipated the results to which his mind was slowly but 
surely tending.^ In the Essay on the Influence of a Low 

*West, Essay on the Application of Capital to Land, pp. 1, 27-28; Letters of 
rdeardo to Malthus (ert. Bonar), p. 42. 

t Letters of Ricardo to Malthus (ed. Bonar), p. 47. 

X Mr. Canaan's statement, " When he [Ricardo] read Malthus . . . the whole 
subject seemed to become clearer to him" {Theories of Production and Distriou- 
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Price of Com on the Profits of Stock, published immediately- 
after and partly in reply to Malthus, it is easy to see, even 
though the statement is not made with West's explicit detail, 
that Ricardo had clearly co-ordinated the resort to less pro- 
ductive uses of old soils with the descent to less fertile or less 
accessible new soils as the fundamental explanation of the rise 
in the price of corn.* By the appearance of the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation in 1817, the twofold aspect 
of the rent doctrine had become an organic part of Ricardo's 
thought.! This was made strikingly evident two years later, 
in 1819, when a French translation of the Principles appeared, 
with notes by J. B. Say, attempting to show that there is at 
no time any land in cultivation which does not pay some rent, 
and consequently that certain of Ricardo's conclusions, being 
deduced from the supposed existence of no-rent land, were 
unsound. Ricardo promptly wrote to his critic : — 

In regard to Rent, Profits, and Taxation, you do not observe that my 
reasoning proceeds on the assumption that there is in every country " a 
land which yields no rent, or there is a capital employed on the land 
with a view to profit and paying no rent for it." The latter you pass over 
without answer. { 

Say at once admitted the justice of the correction. The cor- 
respondence was not, however, without good ; for, in the hope 
of preventing a recurrence of the same criticism, Ricardo in- 
serted a note in the third edition of the Principles, restating 
and definitely refuting Say's criticism, and strengthening his 
own position by a significant paragraph too often neglected by 
critics of Ricardo : — 

tion, p. 165), is thus more satisfactory than Professor Patten's, "The third period 
in Ricardo's thinking resulted from the discovery of the theory of rent by 
Malthus " (Quarterly Journal of Economics, April, 1893, p. 336), or than Professor 
Krentano's " der von West und Malthus Ubernonimenen Eentenlehre " (James 
Anderson, xxxi). 

» Works (ed. McCulloch), pp. 374, 379, 386, 389. 

llbid., pp. 36, 37, 38, 107, 198, etc. The thought is expressed with character- 
istic looseness; and one is constantly reminded of Senior's words, " He [.Ricardo] 
is, perhaps, the most incorrect writer who ever attained philosophical eminence ; 
and there are few subjects on which he has been guilty of more faults of expres- 
sion than on rent." Political Economy (4th ed.), p. 118. 

t letters of Ricardo to Malthus (ed. Bonar). pp. 165, 166. 
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It is not necessary to state on every occasion, but it must be always 
understood, that the same results will follow, as regards the price of raw 
produce and the rise of rents, whether an additional capital of a given 
amount, be employed on new land, for which no rent is paid, or on land 
already in cultivation, if the produce obtained from both be precisely the 
same in quantity.* 

It was Ricardo's firm conviction that in England, as in every 
other country, a body of no-rent land was in actual cultiva- 
tion. In his examination of Adam Smith's doctrine of rent 
he declared, " I believe that as yet in every country, from the 
rudest to the most refined, there is land of such a quality that 
it cannot yield a produce more than sufficiently valuable to 
replace the stock employed upon it, together with the profits 
ordinary and usual in that country." f Yet, even before his 
attention had been fixed upon the matter by Say's criticism, 
Ricardo realized clearly that the existence of no-rent land was 
not essential to the validity of the law of rent itself, asserting 
in almost the same sentence with the above, " it is the same 
thing if there be any capital employed ... on land which 
yields only the return of stock with its ordinary profits, 
whether it be employed on old or on new land." % 

It can hardly be doubted, then, that Ricardo was entirely 
aware that the marginal or cost-determining increment of 
product might or might not come from no-rent land. The 
normal cost of a product is regulated by "the quantity of 
labor bestowed on its production on that quality of land, or 
with that portion of capital which pays no rent," or, more 
briefly, " by the productiveness of the portion of capital last 
employed on the land,"§ entirely independent of the fact 
whether it be employed in extensive or in intensive cultiva- 
tion, whether as the first applied to the worst grade of land or 
as the last applied to better grades. 

Later statements of the differential theory of rent have 
failed to emphasize the twofold aspect of the doctrine as thus 
stated by Ricardo, and as more explicitly formulated by James 
Mill, McCulloch, Senior, and Cairnes. The parallel advance or 

* Works (ed. McCulloch), p. 251. t Ibid., pp. 197, 198. 

t Ibid., p. 198. § Ibid., pp. 38, 39, 40, 41. 
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recession of intensive with extensive cultivation is neglected, 
and exclusive regard had for the extensive margin. This 
lapse can be easily illustrated. 

Professor Fawcett asserts that the rent of any particular 
piece of land may be estimated as "the difference between 
the amount which it produces and the amount of produce 
raised from the worst land in cultivation." * Even so ortho- 
dox "a Ricardian of the Ricardians" as President "Walker 
similarly declares that : 

The rent of any piece of land is determined by the difference between 
its annual yield and that of the least productive land actually cultivated 
for the supply of the same market, under equal applications of labor and 
capital, t 

Such propositions are obviously true only in so far as "the 
worst land in cultivation " or " the least productive land 
actually cultivated " bears no rent. Both Professor Fawcett 
and President Walker, consciously or unconsciously, recognize 
this necessity. Professor Fawcett assumes that marginal land 
is always practically no-rent land ; while President Walker 
states even more emphatically that : 

The whole theory of rent rests on the assumption that there is a body 
of no-rent lands. These serve as a base from which to measure upwards 
the successive degrees of productiveness of the lands bearing rent4 

And again that : 

It is of the very essence of the Ricardian law of rent that there is a 
body of no-rent lands. . . . Tou can only make an intelligent statement 
of Eicardo's doctrine by starting with the existence of no-rent lands, 
since the Ricardian formula measures rent upward from the no-rent 
line.§ 

Students of Ricardo, from the time of Senior and ( John 
Stuart Mill in England and Von Thtinen in Germany, have, 
following Ricardo's own exposition, established the indepen- 
dence of the law of rent of the existence of no-rent land, by 
emphasizing intensive cultivation and by showing that, even 

* Manual of Political Economy (7th ed.), p. 118. 
t Ibid. , p. 197. % Ibid. , pp. 222, 223. 

§ Land and Us Rent, pp. 73, 74. 
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though the poorest land in actual cultivation yields a rent, 
the last increment of capital applied to all lands is no-rent 
capital.* 

Intensive cultivation and the parallelism of intensive and 
extensive margins may be neglected with impunity in state- 
ments of the rent law, as long as the existence in actual culti- 
vation of a body of no-rent land is definitely assumed. This 
assumption characterizes such logical but imperfect exposi- 
tions of the doctrine as those of Professor Fawcett and Presi- 
dent Walker. The marginal increment of product is grown 
upon land last brought into cultivation. This by hypothesis 
pays no rent ; and, since marginal cost fixes the level of normal 
cost, rent does not enter into cost. It is natural to assert, on 
the other hand, when the existence of no-rent land is denied 
and intensive cultivation neglected, that the marginal in- 
crement of product will be grown upon rent-paying land, and 
that the rent paid by marginal land will figure in marginal, 
and hence in normal, cost. 

The concept of marginal rent as a distinct factor in distri- 
bution, and the consequent modification of the dictum that 
rent does not enter into normal cost, urged by the writers to 
whom attention has been called in the early part of the present 
paper, embody the two conditions last stated, — denial of the 
existence in actual cultivation of no-rent land, and neglect of 
intensive cultivation. It is first shown that the various uses 
to which the same piece of land may be put ordinarily per- 
mits marginal land to command a rent. Extensive cultivation 
is then kept exclusively in mind. Marginal produce is derived 
from rent-paying land, and rent, to this extent, held to enter 
as an element in cost. 

If the law of rent has been clearly stated in the foregoing 
pages, it will appear that the consideration that marginal land 
pays rent is no more evidence of the fact that rent to this 
extent enters into marginal or normal cost than the exist- 

*Senior, Political Economy (4th ed.), pp. 116, 117; J. S. Mill, Principles of 
Political Economy (People's ed.), p. 258; and, for the repeated consideration in 
German economic writing of the relation of no-rent land to the Ricardian law, 
Mithoff, " Die volkswirtbschaftliche Vertheilung," in Schbnberg, Handtmch der 
politischen Oekonomie, Book I., §§ 597, 598, 610. 
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ence of a body of no-rent land is essential to the law of rent 
itself. The cultivation of any piece of land, marginal or intra- 
marginal, is always pushed intensively to that point where the 
final application of labor and capital yields bare wages and 
interest. Under ordinary conditions the marginal increment 
of product is composite in character, being derived partly 
from no-rent land, partly from no-rent uses of land. The 
second part acts as a determinant of normal cost quite as much 
as the first, and is quite as independent of rent. If, with an 
increased demand for the given product, land of the next 
poorer quality to the poorest in use is freely available, the 
additional supply will come partly from this new land, partly 
from less productive uses of soils already cultivated. In 
other words, the margins of extensive and of intensive culti- 
vation will recede to a new level. If the slightly inferior 
land is not to be had in sufficient amount for the asking, if 
what is desired as no-rent wheat land has already been de- 
voted to pasturage and as such commands a rent, it follows 
that the additional product will come entirely from intensive 
cultivation. Additional labor and capital will be devoted to 
the cultivation of hitherto unprofitable uses of soils already 
under cultivation. The parallelism of the margins will be 
disturbed by the deeper recession of the intensive margin, 
marginal land will become rent-paying, and the marginal in- 
crement of product will be derived entirely from no-rent uses 
of land. It is quite possible that the new demand may be 
strong enough to make it more profitable, after the expendi- 
ture of a certain amount of labor and capital upon old lands, 
to have recourse to the rent-paying new land rather than 
to even less productive no-rent uses. But even in this event 
the new marginal land will be cultivated intensively until a 
no-rent use is reached. The cost of the increment produced 
by this final application of labor and capital will be the cost 
of the real marginal product, and into this index of normal 
cost rent does not enter. 

Professor Marshall has emphasized the one direction in 
which the substitute uses of land may be said to affect normal 
cost.* Under ordinary conditions any increased demand is 

* Principles of Economics (2d ed.), pp. 458-462. 
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met, as has been seen, by a simultaneous recession of extensive 
and intensive margins. Each margin recedes the less because 
of the accompanying movement of the other. When the 
necessary supply of new land is shut off by its ability to com- 
mand rent if devoted to some other use, the additional supply 
of product will be derived entirely from intensive cultivation, 
liecourse must be had to poorer and poorer uses of soils in 
cultivation, the intensive margin is depressed lower than be- 
fore, and marginal and hence normal cost rises in consequence. 
The increase is incidentally consequent upon and in no sense 
directly resultant from the payment of a rent by marginal 
land. 

J. H. Hollander. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



